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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Prices Received 


Farm prices have been going 
down since early 1951. Therefore 
it may be helpful to look at them 
from the bench marks of a year 
ago, pre-Korea, and the end of 
World War IL. At time of writing 
the latest’ figures on “prices re 
ceived by farmers” are for January, 
1953. The analysis of more recent 
central market would not 
change the picture significantly. 


prices 


Phe January allcommodity in 
Okla 
homa farmers was 15 percent low 
earlier. It was 2 
than December, 


dex ol prices received by 


er than a year 
percent lowe) 


1952 


Comparison ol the various pro 
duct groups with a year ago shows 
meat animads hardest hit 
with a drop of 27 percent, follow 
ed by with 
almost 18 percent; dairy products, 
Il; and grains, 6 (Table 1). Hay 
prices were up more than 19 per 
cent from January, 1951, and, 
along with potatoes, caused the 
miscellaneous crop group to show 
an increase of nearly 17 percent. 
Phe chicken and egg group index 
was almost TS percent higher than 
the unsatislactory levels of January, 
1951. 


Within the hard-hit 
mals group, sheep showed a 42 per 
decline from a year earlier; 
cattle, 32: calves, 31; and lambs, 
28. Hogs, which alone showed 
improvement, were about 3 
cent higher than in January, 1951, 


to be 


cotton and cottonseed 


meat ani 


cnt 


peal 


[7] 


when, with the exception of 1950, 
they were at their lowest: January 
price since 1946. 


In the crops group, only grain 
sorghums, hay, and white and 
sweet potatoes were higher priced 
than a year earlier. 


(For month-by-month compart- 
sons of prices received by Oklaho- 
nia farmers for other individual 
products, see Tables | and 2, pages 


12 and 13.) 


farm 
course, risen since 
the Korean con- 
comparison — ol 
Janu 

SIX 
action 


Prices received ton 
ducts had, ol 
the outbreak ol 
flict. Results of 
January, 1953 figures with 
ary, 1950, approximately 
months before our military 
i Korea, are shown in ‘Table 1. 


With the exception of meat 
animals, the prices for all Okla 
homa farm groups were moderate 
ly higher than the pre-Korean 
levels of January, 1950. Tt should 
be noted, however, that the large 
17.6 percent increase ol chickens 
and eggs over the pre-Korean level 
was due to the 1950 price index, 
the lowest lor any January since 
1942. 


pro 


In the meat animals group, sheep 
prices in January were 19 percent 
below pre-Korean levels, lambs, 7; 
cattle, 6; and calves, 3. Hogs were 
18 percent higher than the pre 
Korean January price. 


Pable | the 
parison between these more recent 
the end. ol 


also. shows com- 


prices and those at 
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World War EL shortly belore OP.A 


price controls were lilted. 


Prices Paid 

There are insulficient statistics 
available for a complete index of 
prices paid by Oklahoma farmers. 
However, the January United 
States index, including interest, 
taxes and wage rates, was 282 this 
year as compared with 287 in 1952, 
slightly less than a 2 percent de- 
crease. ‘The parity ratio was 95 
in January compared to 105— in 
January, 1952, as a result of the 
unusually large decline in- prices 
received, 


Phe purchasing power index 
of Oklahoma farm products also 
stood at 95 in January, 1953 (1910 
11-100), as compared with II 
in 1952 and 121 in 1951. In the 
pre-Korea) January of 1950, the 
all-commodity purchasing power 
index of farm = products stood at 
96 as compared with 103 in 1919, 
120 in 1948, and 112 in 19147. (See 
Fable 3, page I, for other pur- 
chasing power indexes.) 


Export Demand 


Part of the reduction in’ prices 
of farm products results from a 
sharp drop in agricultural exports. 


Lconomies 


The dollar value of November ex 
ports (the latest figures available at 
time ol writing) was 34 percent 
below a vear earlier. “The cumula 
tive total from July to October 
29 percent: trom the 
Percentage 


was down 
similar P951 period. 
reductions by commodities for the 
July-October period: Wheat and 
wheat flour, 26; other grains, 9; 
cotton and cotton linters, 43; 
tobacco, 36; fats and oils, 49; and 
other products, 23. 9 Fruits and 
vegetables increased 9 percent. 


Phe sharp decrease in foreign de 
mand comeided with the record toal 
farm production and marketings 
in this country. Consequently, 
the influence on farm prices was 
strong. In addition, the drop in 
exports rellects greater supplies ol 
larm products abroad. There was 
near-record world production of 
bread grains, cotton, corn, rice 
and some other products Las t 
scason. However, it also rellects the 
tight dollar situation in importing 
COUNTIES. 


Phere was less than one percent 
decline in our non-agricultural ex 
ports during this July-Octobei 
period. ‘These exports were most 
ly military goods and other ma 


Table 1—Prices Received by Oklahoma Farmers, January, 1953; 
with Comparisons. 





Jan. index of prices rec'd 
(1910-14 = 100 


1958 1952 1950) 1946 
Grains 264 177 
Cotton and 


9 114.5 140.1 14.3 +-40.1 


Percent Jan Percentage change 
195% is of from 


Jan Jan Jan Jan Jan 


1950 1946 1952 1950 1946 


cottonseed ) 314 «2 eS 82.1 114.6 148.0 18.0) 
Meat animals } 160 15 72.8 98.5 15538 tae Oe L558 
Dairy products 307 88.6 114.7) 143.9 143.9 
Chickens and 

eggs 245 208 166 117.8 147.6 113.4 -4 7 1.13.4 
All farm 

commoditics 321 241 185 84.7 112.9 147.0 
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terials which took dollar reserves 
lrom importing countries. 


The Domestic Situation 

Phe drop in agricultural prices, 
and reduction in strength of some 
other raw materials, has had lit- 
tle effect: on) prices of manutac- 
tured goods. ‘Textiles are excep- 
tions. Increased marketing and 
labor costs have largely counter- 
acted reductions in the prices of 
raw materials. However, there 
have been indications of “soften 
ing” in the pricing of some con- 
sumer goods—improved automo 
biles without proportionate in 
creases in price, liberal trade-in 
allowances on appliances, and some 
actual price reductions. — Normal 
lv, this sort of pressure suggests 
a future reduction in the general 
price level. 


However, steel, aluminum, cop 


per and some other materials, in 
heavy demand for defense indus 
tries, are still in short supply. Price 
stabilizer J. R. Freehill has list 
ed 163 materials which he thought 
were likely to rise if controls were 


removed. 


With wage controls lifted there 
will be some further upward pres- 
sure on costs. Similarly, as price 
controls are gradually removed 
there will be a tendency for fur 
ther price rises in manufacturing. 
However, prospective supplies ol 
many goods should be larger. Con 
sumer resistance and the tighten 
ing of general credit suggest that 
substantial price increases in manu 
lactured) goods, if any, will be 


short-lived. 


The domestic price situation ts 
partly clouded by uncertainty of 
political decisions. But with a con 
tinuation of the present: interna- 


tional situation, reasonable stabili- 
ty in the non-agricultural portion 
of the economy is indicated. There 
are lew, if any, indications that 
the general level of farm = product 
prices will greatly improve in the 
near future. However, most of the 
sharp price declines appear to be 
over. If the production season 
is favorable for yields, prices could 
gradually drop somewhat during 
the coming year.—G. P. Collins. 


CROPS 


Cotton 


Phe United States supply of cot 
ton for the current marketing sea- 
son is estimated at 17.8 million 
bales. Disappearance is expected 
to be about 13.7 million with ex- 
ports estimated at around 4 mil- 
lion bales. “These estimates in- 
dicate the carry-over at the end ol 
the season will probably be around 
! million bales. 


Phe export market has been 
slow up to the present, but the 
volume may increase later in the 
season due to the following factors: 
“The preference for American cot- 
ton in some countries, prospects 
that some importing countries may 
increase their stocks above the 
levels prevailing at the beginning 
of the marketing year, the low 
quality of some foreign-produced 
stocks at the beginning of the crop 
vear, and current rates of con 
sumption in some foreign areas 
which are higher than their rate 
of cotton imports.”! 


In Oklahoma, the cotton acre 
age may be increased in 1953 com- 


pared with recent years. Amount 


1 The Demand Price Situation B.A.E., 
U.S.D.A.. January, 1953. 
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of the increase will likely depend 
largely on the extent of weather 
damage, especially to wheat, and 
the price of cotton relative to the 
prices in alternative enterprises. 


No acreage allotments or mat 
keting quotas will be required on 
cotton produced in 1953, and the 
acreage planted will be considered 
as a part of the base acreage in de- 
termining future acreage  allot- 
ments.' According to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, cotton 
prices will be supported at 90 per- 
cent of the parity price through 
1954.—Raymond B. Marshall. 


Wheat 

Phe present wheat picture can 
be shown in terms of production 
and resulting supply. The 1952 
53 world wheat crop will likely 
be of record. size? ‘This produc 
tion, forecast at 7.24 billion bush 
els, is considerably greater than 
the 1935-39 average of 6.02 billion 
bushels. ‘The situation by coun 
tries: 

1. United States supplies — olf 
about 1,577 million bushels 
follow its second largest wheat 
crop. 

. Phe Canadian crop reached a 
new high. 

. Production was of near-record 
sive in Western Europe. 

. Production in Africa was at 
a record level. 

.In Asia, also, there was a 
record) production. 

. In South America, production 
will likely be above average. 

7.In- Australia, however, — pro 
duction will be below average. 


1 Press Release (2184-52) Office of In 
formation, U.S.D.A 


2 The Wheat Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A 
October-November-December, 1962, p. 3 


How will this greater production 
affect the export demand for Unit 
ed States wheat? Exports will be 
down appreciably—perhaps one 
third below the record 1951-52 
level. The present Wheat Agree 
ment expires this year so there is 
uncertainty as to our prices and 
quotas. 


At the same time that the mar 
ket outlook Is not good, production 
prospects in this area are poor. As 
of the first part of February, 
moisture was insufficient to look 
forward to satisfactory — produce 
tion in 1953.—Adlowe L. Larson, 


FEED 
LE 


Phe teed problem in the United 
States involves distribution rathei 
than production. Aggregate lig 
ures on production in the United 
States show no cause for alarm. 


Phe situation and implications 
of these aggregate figures were 
analyzed in the October, 1952 issue 
ol Current Farm Economics and 
appear to be applicable at— pres 
Cnt. 


The distribution of available 
feed supplies has) caused lewer 
difficulties than were anticipated 
both by the buyers and the sellers. 
The relatively mild winter in most 
ol Oklahoma has curtailed hay 
and concentrate requirements sul 
ficient to make small supplies. 
appear adequate, Also, govern 
ment purchases of hay ino surplus 
areas lor resale in) drought) areas 
at approximate farm prices have 


helped. 


The result has been that the 
pressure has eased and many feed 
prices have turned downward. At 
tention now is directed to the pros 
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pects lor spring pasture. Oklaho 


ma has some moisture for these 


pastures, but much more is need 


ed.—Leo V. Blakley. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beef Cattle 


Cattle slaughter in 1953 is ex 
pected to be considerably above 
the 1952 level. The extent of the 
increase in the summer and fall 
will be determined largely by graz 
ing and feed conditions. With fav 
orable conditions, cattle and. calf 
slaughter may be increased 15 per 
cent, according to the Bureau ol 
\gricultural Economics. Such an 
increase would bring total meat 
production near the 1952 output. 
With unfavorable teed and graz 
Ine conditions, substantial in 
creases in cattle slaughter would 
OCCUr, Potal meat production 
would increase as a result. 


Sales Increase 


Increased sales of cattle and 
calves took place in 1952 as com 
pared to 1951. Cattle receipts at 
Oklahoma City in 1952 as compar 
ed to 1951 ranged from 9 percent 
below in January to 92° percent 
above in’ June. In imost months, 
1952 cattle receipts were well above 
1951) receipts. July, August, and 
October receipts were only 13° to 
15 percent above the same months 
in 1951. Although daily receipts 
were occasionally excessive during 
these months, the monthly — in 
creases above 1951 were among the 
smaller for the year. 


Cattle receipts at the 12 major 
U.S. markets during July, August, 
and October were trom 20 to 29 
percent above the same periods in 
1951. Increases in receipts of cat 
tle during these months were 


unone the largest lor the year is 
compared to 1951. Increased cat- 
tle receipts all over the country 
rather than drought sales in Okla- 
homa evidently represented a more 
significant influence in the price 
declines at Oklahoma City. 


Calves and Low Grades Down Most 


Market price reductions, especial 
ly on calves and lower grade cat 
ile, were taking place at the Ok 
lahoma City market. For the week 
ending October 3, 1952, com 
mercial and good slaughter calves 
sold for 518.10 per hundredweight 

“9 percent below the same week 
a year earlier. Common stocket 
and feeder steers were being quot 
ed at $14.90 per hundredweight. 
This was a 38 percent price drop. 


Increases in calf receipts at Ok 
lahoma City and the 12) major 
markets were generally not as great 
nor as frequent as for cattle. How- 
ever, during November and Decem- 
ber increases in calf receipts at the 
major markets were 38 percent 
above the 1951 levels. 


For the week ending February 
6, 1953, teeder-stocker steers and 
calves were selling from 39 to 50 
percent below the same week in 
1952. Choice slaughter — steers 
averaging approximately $24.70 
were down 28 percent. Indications 
point to further downward price 
adjustments in high-quality ani 
mals. Some strengthening in stock 
er cattle prices may occur in the 
near future.—Robert L. Tontz. 
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Dairy 


High December and January 
milk production placed a down 
ward pressure on milk and cream 
prices during recent weeks (Table 
Il). A new high record production 
of 8.2 billion pounds of milk for 
December was about 5 percent 
higher than for the same month in 
1944, the previous high December 
Phis unusually high production ts 
causing much concern to dairymen, 


Why are surplus supplies now 
on the market when shortages were 
expected? Are the relatively large 
supplies caused by high fluid milk 
prices, lower beef prices, mild 
winter, or increased emphasis upon 
the establishing of fall and winte 
production bases? Probably the 
answer would involve all these 
factors as they may have con 
tributed to the overall result. 


Prices of fluid milk in Oklahoma 
will be lower during the next lew 
months because: 


(1) Higher minimum _ prices 
covering emergency feed price in- 
creases under the milk orders were 
discontinued in) January, 


(2) Manufactured dairy pro 
duct prices are lower, 


(3) The percentage of surplus 
will increase seasonally, (thus low 


kKconomics 


ering the blended) uniform prices 
of milk.) and 


(1) Large surpluses in fluid 
milk markets will contribute to 
ward lower manufacturing milk 
prices. 


Large production and increased 
cold storage holdings are bringing 
pessimism into national dairy ci 
cles. The trend now is toward 
lower prices and decreased con 
lidence in future price rises. The 
pressure is greatest on the lowe1 
grades olf manufactured products 
but is evident in all wholesale 
milk and manufactured products. 
Phe wholesale price received by 
United States farmers for all milk 
on January 15 was 97 percent ol 
parity, The United States farmen 
price of butterlat: was 87 percent 
ol parity. 


The level of government price 
support after April 1, 1953 is of 
vreat concern to the industry. Cur 
rently, the supports are at about 
90 percent of parity but can be 
lowered to 75 percent. Butter pur 
chases by C.C.C. Noveinbe:, 1952 to 
February 4, 1953 totaled 57.9 mil 
lion pounds, of which 39.4 million 
was grade “A” and 18.5 million 
grade “B."” Lower grade prices 
were weak, indicating the buoyancy 
of the support price to the better 
grades. For example, March but 


Table II:—Class I and Uniform Fluid Milk Prices in Oklahoma Markets 
for Selected Months. 





Market 
Jan 


1952 


Tulsa 

Okla. City 

Fort Smith 
Muskogee 6. 


Class | 1% 


Uniform price! 1% 
Jan keb Dee Jan 


195% 1953 1952 1953 


$5.99 $5.81 $6.51 $5.76 


6.01 5.83 6.03 5.65 
6.39 6.01 6.44 5.97 
5.99 5.81 5.80 5.58 





1 Uniform Price is the price received for LOO 
and Class Ti milk (Manufacturing use 
together 


milk when the percentages of Class T (fluid use) 
figured at these two class prices and then added 
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ter future closed 430° points at 
59.5 cents (February 6). 


Hogs 


Farmers have reported an inten- 
tion of reducing the spring pig 
crop 15 percent below last spring.’ 
Fhe number of pigs saved last fall 
was I] percent below 1951. These 
sharp reductions in hog numbers 
strengthened pork prices materially 
as evidenced by the lively hog mar 
ket in early February. However, hog 
price increases will be limited by 
the large offerings of beef at this 
time and in coming months. 


Lower hog numbers, somewhat 
lower feed prices, and good chances 
for pork prices a little higher than 
a year ago, pommt to more attractive 

, 


returns from hogs in 1953 than in 
1952. 


Phe usual seasonal price move 
ment should prevail this year with 
only slight moderations. The nor 
mal spring high probably will 
come in’ March. While prices may 
continue strong for several weeks, 
not much further increase should 
be expected. Actually the March- 
April decline which usually occurs 
could develop a little earlier than 
usual, Pressure from unusually 
lange supplies of fed cattle due to 
hit the markets in much larget 
volume could cause reductions in 
pork prices. All this points to 
the apparent advisability of mov- 
ing hogs to market just as soon as 
they are ready. 


If farmers stand by their inten 
tions of last fall to reduce the 
spring pig crop by 15 percent then 
it is expected that hog prices would 
hold up well this fall in the face 


1 Pig Crop Report, B.A.E., 


ber, [O52 


U.S.D.A., Decem 
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of large supplies of beet. How- 
ever, if they increase the spring 
pig crop over their reported ex- 
pectations then the hog prices in 
the fall of 1953 could be lower 
than now appears likely, The in- 
tended cut in the spring pig crop, 
85 percent of 1952 and only 77 
percent of 1951, would make this 
years spring crop the lowest since 
1938. Hog slaughter this year may 
be as much as 12 or 15 percent 
below 1952. 


Oklahoma.—The 1952 pig crop, 
for Oklahoma was reported as 987,- 
000 head. OF these, 604,000) were 
spring pigs; 383,000 were fall pigs. 
Farmers breeding intentions for 
spring farrowing were 56,000) sows 
which is 60) percent of a year 
carlier.-k. A. Tucker, 


Poultry 


Phe present depressed conditions 
in the livestock situation is the 
most important factor influencing 
poultry and egg prices. 


Phe supply-demand — schedules 
would normally have resulted in 
higher prices for eggs in 1953 than 
in 1952; but consumers have found 
a ready substitute for eggs in the 
increased slaughter of — livestock, 
particularly of the lower-quality 
meats. Therefore the 1953_ price 
level for eggs will be about the 
same as i 1952. 


Broiler producers have adjusted 
their operations downward. Fol- 
lowing the decline from the peak 
price in’ December from 32 to 25 
cents in January, placements of 
baby chicks have declined in all the 
major broiler areas. Weekly place- 
ments should decline seasonally 
and may reach a low point about 
30 to 50 days earlier than in 1952. 
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Usually the seasonal peak in prices 
is reached in January or February; 
but as pointed out in the previous 
issue the peak occurred in Decem 
ber, 1952. 


Turkeys.—Producers have — in 
dicated that they plan to reduce 
output for 1953. Oklahoma pro- 
ducers indicate a 15 percent  re- 
duction, whereas the average lor 
the U 


S. is only 8 percent. ‘The 


north central states, with an abun 
dance of feed on hand, is the only 
region increasing — production. 
KK. G. Dawns. 


Sheep, Lambs, and Wool 


No major changes have occurred 
in the Sheep, Lambs, and Wool 
situation since the Outlook report 
in the December, 1952. issue. of 
Current Farm Economics. 
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